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IS GOD IN SPACE? 


Man once believed that the earth was the center of 
the universe. Then, in time, he believed that the sun was 
the center of the universe. Today we realize that neither 
is the center, but that both are a small part of a massive 
galaxy among many galaxies. The universe has not 
changed, but man’s knowledge of the universe—and his 
place in the universe—has grown and will continue to grow. 
Primitive man worshiped fire, because he thought that 
the moving power behind all of creation was alive in fire. 
Then man shifted his devotion to the sun, the moon, then 
an idol in a temple, and then to many gods. But out of our 
Hebrew heritage came the Creator’s fullest revelation 
through Jesus Christ, the Son of God. Through the cen- 
turies, God has not changed, but man’s understanding of 
Him changed. Man’s idea about God is often too 
small. We limit God to the past. Or we confine Him only 
to the pages of the Bible or within the four walls of a 
church building. We picture Him as a Spoilsport or a 
Superpoliceman. In our minds, we too often limit God’s 
activities to one religious group alone, or to one nation 
alone, or even to our own world alone. But God is not to 
be limited. Man needs to open his mind and spirit to the 
bigness of God and the vastness of His creation. No man 
knows everything. Some men know more than others. 
But we all need to struggle for new understandings. And 
when facts fail, man need not falter. He can turn to faith 


— faith in his Creator, his Father, his Sustainer. 
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nswering the questions is Dr. |. M. Levitt—director of the 
orld-famous Franklin Institute (Fels) Planetarium in Philadel- 
hia, author of the syndicated column, "Wonders of the Uni- 
erse, and one of our nation's top non-government space 
xperts. And asking the questions are five high school science 
tudents—Richard Lathlaen, Jane Kneedler, Colin Gilboy, 
sharon Hegarty, and Dave Johnson. 


feens interview Dr. I. M. Levitt 


Q When will the United States put a man into orbit? 


A We hope that by the end of 1961 we will be able to put a man into 
rbit to circle the earth three times before returning. We must remember 
at the Russians claim to have done this although they have not told us 
recisely how this man returned from orbit. However, since most scientists 
) not believe the Russians lie—in a scientific way—we must assume that 
ey have orbited a man. 

When the Russians orbited a man they solved one of the most difficult 
roblems in space flight in that they were able to bring a man back from 
ace after achieving a speed of about 17,000 miles per hour. The mere 
at of bringing something back from orbit is not new, for this country 
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By improving the solar cell... 


about a year ago began bringing Discoverers back 
regularly. However, no man has been asked to spend 
41% hours circling the earth in gravity-free space. 
When our astronaut goes up, this is precisely what 
he must do. From the experience of Commander 
Alan Shepard, we are certain that he will be able to 
cope with the situations he finds in space at least as 
far as a few circuits of the earth is concerned. 
Keeping the man in space for much longer periods 
of time—say for more than 24 hours—is a different 
proposition and some may question the ability of the 
man to perform satisfactorily for this period. 


Q When will we get the X-15 man into 
space? 


A The X-15 as such does not go into space. 
Perhaps it is a prototype of some device which 
eventually will go into space being launched by a 
very large rocket like perhaps the Titan. This is the 
Dyna-Soar Project. The object which goes into 
space with aerodynamic surfaces will not be like the 
X-15 which, as you probably know, has a needle 
nose and a very sharp leading edge on the wing. 
For space flight, these must be very blunt, because 
to come back from spaee means that you are at a 
speed of perhaps 18,000 miles per hour. When you 
start moving through the atmosphere with that 
speed, any thin surface will be incinerated and that 
will mean disintegration of the ship. For that rea- 
son a new device with a very blunt shape will be 
used for orbital flight. The X-15 is not for orbital 
flight, it will simply probe space to an altitude of 
100 miles and get up to speeds of perhaps 4000 
miles per hour or more. 


@ | read that a man who enters outer 
space at one time would be under the 
pressure of 19 g's and that a 175-pound 
man would weigh about 3500 pounds. 
How can a man stand such weight? 
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. the sun will become our major source of power 


A Well, you see, this pressure is only temporary. This is why he 
an stand it. Now if you were to stand on this table and jump down to 
he floor, you are subject to a deceleration of perhaps 25 to 50 ¢’s. And 
his is a lot more than the 18 or so which the man in space will stand. 
hus you see it is not pure accelerations which will hurt you. It is ac- 
elerations times time. Now if you were subject to the deceleration which 
ou meet when you jump off a table for a significant length of time, you 
ould be battered and broken. But, because it is instantaneous, like that 
snaps fingers), it doesn’t affect you very much. The same thing is true 
1 a man’s coming in from space. He will be subject to high decelerations 
-on the order of 18 g’s—if things go well. If things do not go well, the 
ecelerations may go even higher—but because these, too, are limited in 
me, the man will very definitely be able to stand them without permanent 
njury. As a matter of fact, these flight profiles have been experienced by 
ne astronauts at Johnsville where there is a large centrifuge. They whip 
le astronauts around in that centrifuge and subject them to the same 
ecelerations for the same period of time that we find in these flight pro- 
les. So an astronaut makes out all right. 


Q What is the problem involved in reentry? 


A In reentry we must dissipate a tremendous amount of heat. The 
ehicle is moving at a speed of about 17,000 miles per hour as it enters 
ve atmosphere of the earth. The friction with that atmosphere will be 
eated up to very high temperatures in excess of 4000 degrees. Now an 
rdinary device will be incinerated or will disintegrate on the way down, 
s is the case with meteors. And so you must develop a blunt shape, and 
ou must also develop ablation surfaces. And by ablation surfaces I] mean 
10se which, when exposed to very high temperatures, will simply boil off 
ithout losing the integrity of their structure. In the case of the Mercury 
apsule you know it’s shaped like a cone with a cylinder at the end of 
mat cone. At the base of the cone there is a spherical heat sink—not an 
blation shield. As this Mercury capsule comes down, this heat shield will 
lways point toward the surface of the earth. And the reason for the blunt 
jape is that a good bit of the heat is taken away in the shock wave— 
bout 90 per cent of it is. The other 10 per cent goes toward heating the 
eat sink or boiling off the fibreglass plastic which goes to make up the 
blation shield. In this fashion we can effect the reentry. 


Qo Would you explain future U. S. moon reconnaissance bb) 
probes? 


What about the algae cycle? 


A Well, when we lost our probe—I think it 
was late last year—we were set back by a few 
years. And I think the first chance we will get of 
having anything go to the moon is a Ranger Project 
in late 1962. This will be a modified hard landing. 
By modified hard landing, I mean that retro- 
rockets will be fired so that it is slowed from about 
5500 mph to 300 mph. They will use gas bags to 
absorb the decelerative shock so that some of the 
instrumentation landed on the moon will be opera- 
tive. 

Beyond that we have Surveyors. This is a device 
to land on the moon in a modified soft manner. In- 
stead of 300 miles per hour, it might come down at, 
say, 10 or 20 miles per hour. By landing the Sur- 
veyor on the moon, we will be able to soft land some 
rather delicate instruments on the moon to telemeter 
back to the earth significant information concerning 
the lunar surface characteristics. 

Beyond the Surveyor we have the Prospector. 
However, this is far in the future. 

Now when the Surveyor lands on the moon, it will 
be able to televise the lunar panorama and to relay 
that picture back to earth. It also will be able to 
look directly down. There will be a drill that will 
go down some 18 inches and bring up a core from 
the lunar surface, lay it out, and the television 
camera will then scan this core and telemeter back 
to the earth the information which it picks up from 
this lunar core to give us a better idea of what is 
there. This means that we are limited to a particu- 
lar spot where that landed. 

Now we hope by 1969 when the Prospector is 
operational, we will land on the moon and move 
around on the surface of the moon (powered by 
solar cells and batteries) perhaps for a distance of 
50 miles to sample various areas on the moon to 
give us some idea of the various layers that we may 
expect to find on the moon. 
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research in space travel worth the money? 


You can, of course, speculate beyond this and assume we are going to 
ave a manned reconnaissance on the moon and this I would say will come 
long in 1965 or 1966 after we can assemble a space station around the 
arth that can have a manned reconnaissance go off to the moon to circle 
he moon as a satellite and return to the earth. And perhaps by 1970 with 
C-2 configuration of the Saturn rocket complex, we may build up enough 
a space vehicle to orbit the earth. This vehicle may then have a manned 
nar landing capability. This is what we certainly hope. 


Q What will be the greatest source of power in the future? 


A I believe the greatest source of power will come from the sun. Right 
ow, of course, nuclear power seems to hold the edge, but even in nuclear 
ower you have problems because of radioactivity and you also have prob- 
ms in getting the fuel for this. And even if you have a breeder type of 
eacting, still you start out with a certain amount of radioactive material. 
‘ight now we can take solar cells and we can operate them with an efh- 
iency of 11 or 12 per cent and in some cases in the laboratory they have 
nund an efficiency of 15 per cent. In other words, there is a certain amount 
f energy in a beam of light coming from the sun. When this beam of light 
rikes a solar cell, it can convert roughly one-seventh of this radiation into 
seable, electrical energy. Now, this is very good but it is not the opti- 
um. They have been investigating materials which indicate it may be 
ossible for us to get this efficiency up to 25, 30, or 35 per cent. And when 
vey do that we never have to worry about power again because this would 
e an ample source of power for us—either on the earth, on the moon, in 
yace, or in satellites. 


@ Do you think the fuel cell will have any importance? 


A The fuel cell certainly will have importance, but as a standby de- 
ce. We have exhibited here at Franklin Institute a combination solar 
Il and fuel cell arrangement—in which the solar cells are irradiated by 
mps simulating sunlight. These solar cells generate power which is 
assed on to the fuel cell. Here the energy breaks up water into oxygen 
id hydrogen. When the lamp goes off simulating the passage of the 
tellite into the shadow of the earth, or in the case of the moon getting 
ound on the night side of the moon, the fuel cell will them go into opera- 
mn combining oxygen and hydrogen to yield power. It has a very definite 
le in the space picture of the immediate future. 
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Devices designed to protect astronc 


Q Do you think it's worth all this money to explore space 


A_ Now if you ask in the military sense, the answer is yes. If you | 
not spend the money, it may be that you are going to surrender your fre 
dom as a result of that. We must realize that the political climate tod 
is ideal for space travel. At no other time in the history of man have 1 
had a political climate quite as favorable as this one. If the cold war we 
to get hot, and shooting would break out, then we would stop all our 2 
search for space travel, because we could not afford to carry on a war ai 
space research, too. If the cold war disappeared, our Congress might 
reluctant to appropriate the money for this purpose. Thus the politic 
climate is favorable. 

Now as to whether or not it’s worthwhile, I believe it is. I can give y 
several arguments and they all have to do with the well-being of mez 
In tonight’s sky there are two satellites—the Tiros I and Tiros II satellit 
These are weather satellites. Tiros I has relayed back to the earth sor 
23,000 pictures and has made some rather startling discoveries—such 
the spiral pattern of storms other than tropical storms. It may very well 
we'll supplant our iceberg patrols in the Atlantic and the Pacific becat 
of these reconnaissance satellites. And what is even more important, it 
bringing back to us pictures of weather patterns that repeat themsel 
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nd show the weather change on a global scale hour by hour or every two 
iours. This is the first time in the history of man that man has been able 

get some idea of the climate from the outside looking in instead of the 
side looking out. And because of this, it is quite possible we may be 
ble to predict weather not only for tomorrow or next week but we might 
e able to tell you whether next summer will be a cold one, or a warm one, 
r a wet one, or a dry one, and so on. 

Today we have a Tiros satellite in the sky and by 1963 we hope to have 
he Nimbus. Now Tiros is space-oriented. And so only when it was pointed 
oward earth could pictures be taken that were meaningful. At other times 
hese pictures were simply pictures of space. This is undesirable because 
ou may be over a certain area whose weather picture you need desperately 
t that moment. In the case of the Nimbus satellite, we have oriented that 
» the earth so that as it turns around the earth those television cameras are 
lways pointed at the earth and so we are certain of getting sequences 
f global weather pictures that can help the weather man. 

You see, only about four or five per cent of the earth is covered by 
eather stations; 95 per cent isn’t. In spite of that, some idiots expect the 
eather man to come up with a 100 per cent completely accurate fore- 
ast every time. He can’t do it. He doesn’t have enough information for it. 
/eather satellites will help. 

Communications is another place where space research will help us in 
1e future. Our overseas lines and our radio links are completely over- 
rowded. We need more cables. And if we don’t get more cables, we’d 
etter start putting satellites in the sky. The satellites—both active and 
assive communication satellites—will permit us to maintain communica- 
ons to all parts of the world. And this is a very important item. 

The last way in which space travel will do you a great deal of good is 
1 your future health and well-being. We are now making instruments to 
Ipport man in space. We’re concerned with his physiological and psycho- 
gical behavior in a completely alien and unfriendly environment. Now 
ow will man react in space? What radiations does he expect to find? 
ow will he feel? We would like to help the astronaut all we can. And 
_ order to help the astronaut, we must monitor his body. We must put 
struments on his body that will give us the necessary information so that 
e can intelligently discuss what this man is undergoing. 

In December I saw what is called a mini-sensor. This is a device about 
e size of a nickel. But it contains a transducer which will convert a heart- 
‘at into a sound wave. And there is a little radio transmitter in this 
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The Surveyor will dig up a core of the mei 


transducer complete with power supply which will broadcast this sour 
50 feet. It is picked up by a receiver 50 feet away. They are tying th 
signal to a computer and in time the doctor may very well put one of the 
on your chest and out of the computer will come an answer as to whet: 
or not your heart is malfunctioning. They can feed into that comput 
the various malfunctions of the heart, and if your heartbeat is correlaty 
with any of the others, then we know precisely what is wrong with yo 
heart. So in that way we can monitor your heart and establish a corona. 
history. 

When man gets out into space he is subject to all sorts of radiations 
and most of them are lethal—x-ray, ultra-violet radiations, gamma-ray 
We may be able to protect you against some of these. Others, like cosm 
rays, we may not be able to protect you against. You will have to li 
with them. 

We have discovered quite recently there is a new hazard in space. T! 
sun which is 93 million miles away occasionally will flare up. And wh 
it does it will increase the background radiation by a factor of abe 
100,000. Now if you are an astronaut out in space being subjected to the 
increased radiations, you are going to be hurt very badly. You may n 
survive. Well, right now they’re developing instruments they can p 
inside a body. They’ve done that with a dog. Now it is conceivable th 
in the immediate future we might find a drug—a pharmaceutical agent 
which will ward off the attacks of radiation as far as the cells of the bo 
are concerned. I can visualize that if this works out in the future, we w 
sew into a man a device like this. The man will go on minding his ov 
business in space and suddenly a solar flare up will come and you have 
tremendous influx of radiation. This device will sense the radiation a) 
inject automatically into the blood stream an amount of the drug that w 
prevent the cell from being harmed by the influx of this radiation. It w 
be completely automatic. 


@ /| was just wondering about the algae cycle. Can alge 
be used on such long-range trips? 


A As far as we know today, algae can be used as the backbone of 
food technology. The nice thing about algae is that you probably can u 
the human wastes as nutrients for the algae. Algae are quite fast growir 
They will multiply. They increase in weight by a factor of eight in 24 hou 

However, there are some indications that things happen to algae. T 
algae wear out, or perhaps I should say, they age, And so as they age, t 
reproductive processes of the algae are not as good as they age as they we 
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in the beginning while making the eight times the weight per day. After 
100 days or so it may be down to two or three and you don’t want that. 
And so it may mean that we will take these algae spores with us into space 
and start culturing new ones to eliminate the aging effect. 

There is one more item which is of interest here. Some experimenters 
1ave determined that some algae, under certain conditions, will give off 
-arbon monoxide. And carbon monoxide is one thing we can do without in 
space. So this is a problem that they will have to look into to make certain 
t will not adversely affect the astronaut. 


Q What effect do you think space exploration will have on 
nan's religion, particularly if he finds life in outer space? 


A_ I don’t see that it should have any effect. Essentially religion is 
imply teaching you how to live—a sort of code of ethics. Finding other 
yeings in the universe does not mean that all our morals and ethics can 
0 by the board. I still think we should behave in the fashion we like to 
hink civilized people behave. We don’t always make it, but I for one like 
o think that. AA / 
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two shots into INNER space 


"Couldn't we make a ladder?" : 


by jim crane 


Schoolrooms across the country 
were silent as students sat in awe, 
Traffic thinned as drivers pulled 
over to the side of the road to listen 
on radios. A judge halted court- 
room proceedings so that all could 
observe what was happening on a 
stolen TV set picked up by police. 
The nation—and the world—uwaited, 
watched, and wondered. .. . 


what are they watching? 


HESE young people are watching an event on television which they wi 

someday describe to their children with much excitement and prid 
They are witnessing the first U.S. step into a new frontier. In a matter ¢ 
minutes—it seemed like hours—they watched as Comdr. Alan B. Shepar 
Jr., did what men had said for centuries could not be done. And it a 
happened less than a month after Russia’s Yuri Gagarin had orbited th 
earth and returned. History books of the future will probably requi 
students to memorize “1961”—both April 12 and May 5—as a date : 
important in man’s history as 1492. Just as 15th century youth must ha 


do you really see? >> >>>>> 


aught the contagious spirit of adventure from the tales of sailors who 
ailed with Columbus, so many youth of today wonder if they will some- 
lay be rocketed into outer space, or wonder what new events they'll witness 
n their lifetime, or wonder how they might be involved in man’s launch- 
ng into a new frontier. “I saw for the first time,” said Yuri Gagarin, 
‘the earth’s shape. I could easily see the shores of continents, islands, 
reat rivers, folds of terrain, large bodies of water. The horizon is dark 
ue, smoothly turning to black . . . the feelings which filled me I can 
xpress with one word—joy.” 


behind any successful venture, mu 


Ew of you will be future astronauts, but many of you will do the detailee 
F work necessary to put a man into space. Astronaut Shepard is quic 
to give credit to the many space specialists who made his trip possible. Fo 
example, the rocket that carried the capsule is the work of engineers, an: 
so is the capsule itself, in consultation with medical experts and physiole 
gists. And so it goes: rocket fuels, chemists; instrumentation, electroni 
engineers; calculation of orbit, astronomers and mathematicians; re-entr 
of capsule into atmosphere, rocket and aeronautical engineers. And the 
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ere are military personnel, me- 
anics, etc. “The clock is started 
.. This is Freedom 7... Fuel 
go... It is a lot smoother now 
_. All systems are go . . . Turn- 
ound has started . . . Switching 
manual... On periscope... . 


hat a beautiful view!” WVV 


Donna Donald Shirley 


ARE RELIGION AND SCIENS£ 


C¢] DEFINITELY do not feel that science and religion are in conflict,” say 

l 17-year-old Shirley Chu emphatically. Shirley, who came to th 
country from China when she was three, will be graduated this June fro 
Spencerport (N. Y.) Central High School. She plans to continue her studi 
at Cornell University this fall. 

Like the other young people pictured on these pages, Shirley is pa 
ticularly well-qualified to speak out on a question that always stirs mur 
controversy: “Are science and religion in conflict? Shirley, like the othe 
has a deep interest in science, either as a future vocation or as an a 
sorbing avocation. And all are, or have been, active in their respecti 
local churches and church youth fellowship groups. This year Shirley 
secretary-treasurer of the PF group. 

Shirley feels that “the purposes and the fields covered in science a1 
religion are not the same.” That is, “science cannot tell us about t 
meaning of life, about values, morals, or right and wrong. Similar! 
religion cannot tell us where the liver and kidneys are located, or how 
cell divides. Thus, religion and science each have their own purpose 
both are necessary for man’s survival; they are not and should not be 
conflict.” 

Science and math have always been Shirley’s favorite subjects in scho 
“I particularly like challenging problems and find much personal enje 
ment in learning,” says the current girl’s ping-pong champ. She’s current 
doing research using radioactive phosphorus-32 to determine the rate 
absorption of fertilizer in plants. 
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| CONFLICT ? 


~ Donald McCorquodale, Jr., has been working as a Student Researcher 
it Variety Research Foundation in Miami, Fla. He has been doing re- 
earch on “the effect of pseudomonas endotoxin on leucocytes”—or, in 
aymen’s lingo—the effect of a certain poison produced by a type of 
yacteria on white blood cells. Don, who is serving as president of his local 
»*F, agrees with Shirley that there is no conflict between science and re- 
igion. “The more one studies science the more he realizes that he must 
lave faith in certain ideas. For example, I have never seen an atom, 
iowever, I believe it must exist. This is the same thing as believing in 
xod whom I have not seen.” 

Don is a student at Coral Gables High School, a school noted for its in- 
snsive science program. He and Donna Elizabeth Finerty were two 
mong eight Gables students who won honors awards in the 20th Westing- 
jouse Talent Search. Don plans to enter the field of medical research. 

“Taken in the proper perspective,” says Allen Rork of West Hartford, 
‘onn., “religion and science are not in conflict. The role of the scientist is 
eally to learn of the world God created. Science, in general, deals with 


heories and laws, while religion explains, if you will, the super-natural. | 


ience has no explanation for creation, while religion does.” 

Science is high on Allen’s list of vocational possibilities because he 
rrongly feels that “science holds the secrets of this world”—and these 
ecrets await some promising young person, maybe Allen. 

Donna Finerty was also concerned with an explanation of creation. 
Scientific studies of evolution certainly are soundly backed with data 
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THE SCIENTIST SHAPES TODAY" 
WORLD AND TOMORROW. HE SOLVE 


SOME PROBLEMS, BUT CREATES OTH 
ERS. HE CAN GIVE LIFE, OR DESTRO" 


IT. SCIENCE MEANS MEN’S MINDS 7 


SEARCH FOR NEW KNOWLEDGE. RE& 
LIGION MEANS A CONSCIENCE LARG! 
ENOUGH TO KNOW HOW TO HANDL! 
THESE NEW FACTS OF LIFE. 
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collected from years of careful study,” she notes. “Nevertheless, this do« 
not mean life began spontaneously without divine aid. The human min 
being finite cannot visualize an all-powerful force such as God, but none ¢ 
us can explain existence without considering something existing before all. 

Donna comes by her interest in science naturally. “Since my fathe 
and mother are both scientists,” she explains, “I have spent most of my lif 
in medical school laboratories.” A paper titled, “Embryonic Chick Hea 
as a Biological Thermometer,” based on radiation research work pe 
formed at the University of Miami Medical School, won for Donna th 
coveted Westinghouse award. Science, however, will not be Donna’s majc 
in college. She hopes to receive a degree in modern dance. 

Depending on which college he attends, Malcolm R. Knapp fro: 
Battle Creek, Mich., plans to specialize in either chemical engineering ¢ 
basic research in physics. “The more we study both science and religion, 
he says, “the more they will clarify each other.” Malcolm feels that th 
whole question can only be resolved by each individual after he has e: 
amined his own personal knowledge and beliefs. “But for me science hely 
to explain the parts of the Bible that would otherwise be called miracles. 

Malcolm’s current scientific project is converting a photocell into 
system which is used commercially to open doors, count vehicles, etc. H 
explains that this involves changing circuits and also some research int 
lenses. 

“The more scientists discover, the more it becomes apparent that tt 
world and everything in it was planned,” says William L. Nolan (Eg 
Harbor City, N. J.). “The distance from the sun, the exact number an 
proportion of elements for life to exist, and numerous other conditior 
show that life on earth was planned and did not happen by ‘accident.’ 
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ill’s personal plans include college where he will specialize in some branch 
f engineering “because I enjoy it.” 

What is the scientist’s job in the future? How can he best serve 
nankind? “Science is the pathway to society’s life in the future,” said 
hirley. The others agreed. Science, and future scientists, will need to 
ncover and follow many pathways. And they already are. 

“Scientists control the development of nations, while the other profes- 
ions sustain the present conditions,” remarks Donna. “Already several 
aternational congresses have been held where scientists the world over 
net to discuss common achievements and goals. It is amazing to see all 
aces, nations, and people mixing so amiably. These scientists are paving 
ne way for international peace and cooperation.” 

“Many scientists of the future must first produce methods of warfare in 

n effort to preserve this country and to keep the world from joining a 
atal battle,” was Alan’s grim warning. “Without the military might this 
ountry would, with the rest of the world, plunge into an abyss of Soviet 
omination. When the Soviet threat has subsided, then the scientist can 
din the fight against disease and famine.” 
“One of the most threatening problems man will have to face,” says Don, 
is over-population. It has been estimated that in 300 years there will be 
ianding room only on the earth (providing that today’s birth and death 
ates continue for the 300-year period). It will be up to the scientist to save 
1ankind. Research must be carried on in many different fields: food 
roduction, population trends, medical science and outer space.” 

“I think mankind may best be helped by development of inexpensive 
ares for diseases, and methods of increasing crops in densely populated 
suntries. I feel that cures for cancer and heart disease, and methods for 
iaking our highways safer will eventually be found,” responds Malcolm. 
“Science must find a way to aid the under-developed areas of the world,” 
omments Bill. “And, of course, to conquer or control disease.” 

‘Shirley gets excited when she thinks about future developments in 
sience. “Even if one lets his imagination run wild,” she says, “all the 
ossibilities cannot be imagined. Of course, science has not only solved, 
ut also has created some problems (such as the tense situation due to 


; 


‘omic weapons). But the cures for diseases like cancer should soon be 
und, and the problems of over-population also by inhabiting another 
savenly body. Benefits for man far outweigh the dangers created (atomic 
eapons may even be said to prevent war, because fear of them allows a 
vuntry to tolerate more). Through science, civilization will move for- 


ard in giant strides.” LAAs 
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youth tie 


NEWS 


In Grand Rapids, Mich., Bonnie and Gordon try a “Satellite Sundae,” c 
orbital special inspired by Cmdr. Alan B. Shepard’s flight into space. 


First Congolese girl 
finishes high school 


Sofie Kanza, 18, daughter of the 
mayor of Leopoldville, will this 
month become the first Congolese 
woman ever to receive a high school 
diploma. Out of the estimated seven 
million women in the former Bel- 
gian Congo, not one ever was grad- 
uated from high ‘school—let alone 
college—during’ the® more than 75 
years of Belgian‘rile:’ In fact, there 
are only 22 Congbdlése mén‘’today 
with university degrees. They do 
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not include either President Josep 
Kasavubu or Premier Joseph Ileo « 
The Congo Central Governmen 
The rule of thumb in the tribal-rule 
Congo, even today, is that the moi 
education a woman has the mor 
difficult it is for her to find a hu 
band. Some Congolese women late 
have been enrolling in special hon 
But as soon ; 
these women get married, the 
husbands force them to aband 
such “revolutionary” ideas. 


economics courses. 


Architect gives church plan 
jo Copenhagen's "youth city” 


A church resembling the inward 
fpiral of a snail shell is now under 
onstruction at the site of the 
(Young People’s Town” in a suburb 
$f Copenhagen, Denmark. The de- 
ign, furnished free by the well- 
nown Danish architect, Holger Jen- 
fen, provides space for 100-140 
oung people. Instead of pews, a 
bench will be installed along one 
yall which the youth will decorate 
jith illustrations from the Bible and 
thurch history. 

| After it was pointed out that the 
rriginal plans for the “town” did 
‘ot include a church, Mr. Jensen 
tffered his services, the Copenhagen 
thurch Foundation promised _ its 
jupport, a tile works provided the 
iricks, apprentice bricklayers gave 
fneir time, and money came from 
Mlany quarters. 

( When completed, the “town” will 
prve as a demonstration center 
vhere young people can learn about 
jarious occupations, community life 
ind its problems. 


? 


/-ensus figures show 
jouth leaving farms 


/A Census Bureau report shows 
hat farming is being left in older 
vands while young people appar- 
tly are seeking more money in 
her fields. The 1960 census showed 
nat only 9.3 per cent of the farm 
jopulation was in the 25-34 age 
iroup. By comparison, the 35-64 
lroup made up nearly 34 per cent. 


17, is a winner in 
the athletic 
league in Rainham, England. Shown 
galloping across the greensward, Val- 
erie is the reigning “Miss Sitting- 


Valerie Bennett, 
both the beauty and 


and also holds the local 
s 80-yard hurdle title. 


bourne” 
women’s 


Farming now requires a big invest- 
ment, which would make it hard for 
young persons. Of the 15,700,000 
persons living on farms, only 722,- 
000 were in the 25-29 group and 
738,000 were in the 30-34 range. 
Those between 35 and 44: totaled 
1,800,000 and those 45 to 64 totaled 
3,500,000. There were more per- 
sons 65 years or older on farms than 
in the 25-34 bracket. 
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"What on earth is the Church doing?" 


What can teens do? In a world 
of revolutionary change and in a 
nation whose prestige is being chal- 
lenged, what can a Christian young 
person do? Just what is the church 
doing about national and world 
problems? Where can a young per- 
son learn more? 

One answer is the Youth Institute 
on Social Action being held at De- 
fiance College, Defiance, Ohio, Au- 


Vounge Pillars. 


Copyright 1961. 


Gospel Trumpet Co. 


“Perhaps I lack real spiritual dedica- 

tion, but there are certain things 

about visitation work that drive me 
crazy!”” 
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cust 12-15, 1961. Open to any hig 
school or college young person < 
the United Church of Christ, and £ 
youth officers in local churches, th 
Institute is sponsored jointly by th 
Council on Christian Social Actio 
(CCSA) and the Joint Nation: 
Cabinet (PF-YF). The Institut 
opens with the Saturday evenin 
meal and ends after breakfast o 


Wednesday. 


Leadership includes some sta: 
members of the CCSA, a “speake 
from Washington, D. C.,” state an 
national youth staff, and the two né 
tional co-chairmen of the Commi: 
sion on Christian Action of the Pi 
grim Fellowship and Youth Fellov 
ship. 

Cost for room and board and re; 
istration is $18.00. Some schola 
ship grants are available upon it 
quiry. All inquiries should be a 
dressed to the Institute Registra 
Mr. Henry Tani, Room 200, 15¢€ 
Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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of ‘“‘What Other Time?”’, reprinted by permissi 
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1961, Gospel ‘Trumpet Co.; 27, Bill Ragain. 
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| may we quote you? 


felt as if I were lifted up by 
jmy. armpits, and I said to my 
jdear companion, “Now we 
jmount.” . . . a current of air 
ijcarried.us.toward the south. . . . 
(jwe passed cver the Boulevard, 
‘land then I said, “Let us now 
jdescend.”’—Marquis' d’Arlandes, 
litoho accompanied Jean Francois 
ide Pilatre de Rozier an the first 
free aerial flight in a balloon, 
‘istaying aloft over Paris for 25 

inutes, November 21, 1783. 


- « the machine would ‘suddenly 
rise to about ten feet and then as 
ysuddenly, on turning the rudder, 
(dart for the ground.. A sudden 
‘dart, when out about 100 feet 


from the -end of the tracks, - 


4ended the flight. Time was about 
{12° seconds. — Orville. Wright, 
\Yirst_ to make a powered, con- 


trolled, and sustained flight in an. 


irplane, Kitty Hawk, N.C., De- 
ycember 17, 1903.. 


fairly early in the afternoon, I 
saw a fleet of fishing boats. .. . 
‘on-one of them I saw some men 
jand: flew down, almost touching 
the craft, and yelled at them, 
‘asking if I was on the right road 
jo Ireland. They just stared at 
ime. Maybe they didn’t hear me. 

aybe I didn’t hear them. Or 

aybe they thought I was just a 
itrazy fool.—Charles A. Lind- 


‘pergh, first to fly solo nonstop — 


lucross the Atlantic Qcean to 
‘Europe, May 21, 1927. 


‘Legs and. arms weighed nothing. 
bjects were swimming in the 
abin. ... You can see a beauti- 

ful transition from. the bright 

jurface of the earth to the com- 

‘bletely dark sky. ... I] could 


nave gone on flying ... forever.. 


Yuri Gagarin, first man to or- 


pit the earth, April 12, 1961. 


The rings around Saturn are dif- 
ferent from anything scientists have 
thus far seen in the skies. The ring 
system is made up of millions of 
small solid particles—perhaps ice 
particles or debris of a shattered 
moon —— revolving like _ satellites 
around the planet, each in its own 
orbit. You'll find Saturn squatting 
most of the summer in or near the 
constellation Sagittarius (in the 
southeastern sky during June and in 
the southern sky the rest of the sum- 
mer). The rings are visible only 
through the strongest telescopes, 
to the naked eye Saturn appears to 
be as bright as the brightest stars. 


“I wouldn’t mind taking Mother’s 
advice, if she wasn’t right all the 
time.”’ 
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The future for today’s teenage 
might look confusing, but there : 
hope. If man learns to control him 
self before he destroys himself, th 
young person will find the world | 
a wonderful place in which to live 
To lack purpose is to lose one’ 
way. To survive is to know never 
attained heights. And for teens, t 
sit idly by is defeat. But to grow, 
know, and to act is victory. 


AN REACHES FOR THE MOON. Is there no limit to his abilities? Auto- 

mation is turning industry upside down. How automatic will man’s 
ork become? The flow of new gadgets eases man’s domestic chores and 
jajects joy into his leisure. Js man getting softer? Man’s decisions can 
© manipulated by subliminal projection. /s there no area of human per- 
mality which man can call his own? Everything is so technical. Do | 
fave the brains to keep up? The world is moving so fast. How can I 
Jan anything definite for the future? The threat of H-bombs grows as 
jore nations learn its secret. So why worry about the future? 


} But we should worry about the future. For example, where is 
fian’s scientific know-how taking us? How will it affect me and my future? 
nd to understand the impact of science on your life, you need to under- 
jand something of what science is. Why does it bring us problems, as 
ell as good? 


Science itself is not bad. Science is man’s natural response to the 
orld about him. Man has always asked questions and sought answers. 
he more answers he got, the more questions he asked. And thus man 
warned. The word science itself comes from a word meaning “to know.” 
thus man grows. But man has always been the discoverer of laws that 
yiready existed and the finder of truths that were real before man had the 
irge to learn. Man is a seeker not the creator, he is a user not the maker. 
{an is a steward. HOW he uses what he possesses is as important as 


HAT he possesses. 


} Sometimes man gets carried away with his own importance and 
fower. Man begins then to see himself as the creator and the maker. 
te begins to see himself as the master of all, and not the servant or steward. 
Han begins to create God in his own human image. In short, man plays 
fod. Man begins to see himself responsible only to himself and to his own 
Iersonal gain, not to a higher purpose or authority. He uses his knowl- 
fige to destroy others. But, eventually he destroys himself. And so man 
fiils. In his frailty, man reveals that he is not the Creator but the created 
ne, not the Father but the son. Yet the Father trusts the child, despite 
is errors. 

i Man holds the future in his hands. But there is hope, for man is 
Feated in the image of the Creator. Reflecting the spirit of the Creator 
, his very being, man does have the knowledge and power to live as the 
freator intended him to live—in love with his fellow men and to the glory 
= God. If man fails to live at peace with others, there is no future for 
vy of us. “Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, says the Lord 
‘ hosts.” 
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As individuals, we often feel powerless as we stand on the thresho 
of this explosive space age—for better or for worse. But then we rememh 
that a democracy is made up of the individuals within it. Each has a voie 
If we want peace, we must clamor for it. If we want to aid others, we mu 
sacrifice. If we really believe in the brotherhood of man, we must live 
in the new housing developments, in schools, in bus stations and — 
churches in our towns. If we really believe in our democratic way of If 
we must seek to defend it with truth, to improve it with concerned cri 
cism, and to commit ourselves to it both at home and abroad. 


Let us keep on speaking terms with all men. No one can live 
peace with a man with whom he is not in communication. Perhaps th 
is why Jesus Christ urged us to love our enemies and pray for those wl 
persecute us. Love and prayer are certainly major means of communic 
tion. Yet we so seldom use them in communicating with those who o 
pose us. 


Honesty is the best policy. If no one can trust you, you cannot ha 
peace in your relationships with anyone—whether it be your parents, yo 
steady date, your teachers, or other peoples of the world. Integrity is n 
always easy to live up to, but it is basically the most respected, and soug] 
after, virtue in all of human relationships. 


There is no place for the ignorant in our future world. Mer 
minds are growing in insight and knowledge. Just to keep up with t 
pace of progress, peoples everywhere need to be increasingly educate 
In a world of tension and confusion, man must learn to be intelligent 
informed (and not emotionally disturbed) about such things as religic 
race, freedom. Improving our relationships with other peoples of the wor 
means knowing more about those people, their language, their way 
living, their hopes, their needs, their fears. It also means the best of ed 
cation for all children. H. G. Wells once said, “Human history becom 
more and more a race between education and disaster.” 


It was nev 
more true than today. a 


In preparing for tomorrow, youth today need to probe into t 
moral and religious insights of our day, to learn about other peoples a 
their “foreign” languages, to be conversant on current advances in scien 
culture, and politics, to base their opinions on competent facts and knov 
edge, and to learn respect for human dignity. In a scientific, safe, a 
sane world, knowledge of the facts of life is necessary for all who seek 
live at peace with their brothers. But without faith, facts fail. And wi 
out love, good works are shallow. And without God in Christ, life’s foc 


is blurred and blinded. VVY 
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2 How wonderful is your creation, O God! — . : 
We stand in awe before 


“the vociness of the universe, 
whose magnitude and wonder | 
grow in men's minds‘ with 
every new scientific insight. 


the miracle of man. 
whose staggering achievements 
are but the meager scratchings. 
of the fullest potential 
you intended for him. 


_ the mystery of creation itself, 
_which causes us to ask: 
"How did it all start? 
ey are we here? 


the orderliness of life, 
as seen in the natural laws _—/ 
governing atoms and humans, 
_ the remotest stars. and the -— 
Smallest blade of grass. 


the unity of spirit, oe 
_ which we cannot always prove 
with facts but which we often 
can feel with faith and 
‘unshakeable ‘certainty. — 


| Keep us sensitive to the needs 
_ of others. Help us to know your 
- will for us and for all eration. oe 


& 


| Guide us, our Father. Buen. : 


